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SANCTUARY CITY ONLY IN NAME 


What is sanctuary? 

In the 2ist century, people are flee¬ 
ing in search of safety, looking for it 
high and low, enduring countless trials 
and many don't make it at all. 

Society is no stranger to 
waves of people, fleeing war, 
plague and natural disaster. 

Today many governments in 
the West are scrambling to cope 
with the current crisis in Syria. 

The ongoing armed conflict 
in the Middle East has left tens 
of thousands seeking asylum. 

By now we have seen the 
photos of unsuccessful attempts 
to cross the Mediterranean Sea, 
dozens crammed onto small, 
makeshift boats that often sink 
miles from their destination. 

Desperate people pushed out 
by the violent conflict engulf¬ 
ing their homes; missile strikes, 
targeting apartment complexes, 
chemical gas attack and squab¬ 
bling government and rebel sol¬ 
diers. 

These crises defined entire 
eras of our history. In 2017, the 
U.S. government debates wheth¬ 
er to offer safe passage to Syrian 
refugees. In 1941, U.S. policymak¬ 
ers faced a similar debate, as to 
what to do with the thousands of 
Jews escaping the genocidal Nazi 
regime. 

Even in 1941, refugees were 
saddled with tremendous barri¬ 
ers meant to limit the number of 
foreigners admitted into the U.S. 
during a time of war. 

Otto Frank, the father of ac¬ 
claimed writer Anne Frank, ap¬ 
plied several times for an immi¬ 
grant visa for his family and was 
denied several times. The Frank family 
was well-connected and respected but 
after a convoluted application process 
that contained over 80 pages of docu¬ 
ments, Anne Frank died at the age of 
15 at the Bergen-Belsen concentration 
camp in Germany. 

It was the Great Depression and 
poor farming practices that led to the 
“Dust Bowl," a natural disaster leav¬ 
ing many small farmers with nothing, 
forcing thousands to emigrate from the 
American Midwest to the West Coast, 
searching for employment. The intense 
poverty that pushed those to leave was 
further compounded as they encoun¬ 
tered intense discrimination wherever 
they went. Such as the “anti-Okie" law 
of 1930s California, which barred Dust 
Bowl migrants from entering the state. 

America has grappled with dis¬ 
placed people from abroad and within 
our own borders, and these conflicts 
define our values as a nation. 

In 2017, we have already seen the 


largest recession since the Great De¬ 
pression. We are seeing the concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in a smaller and small¬ 
er number of hands. Political unrest 
across the globe is continuing to push 


refugees to our front door. 

We can see our neighborhoods 
change day by day. 

Today, we have a very differ¬ 
ent economy, but displacement is the 
same.Take for instance the story of Iris 
Canada, a 100-year old African Ameri¬ 
can woman and 60-year resident of 
the Fillmore District in San Francisco, 
evicted from her home last February. 

She fought back, but suffered a 
stroke and died last month. Iris is not 
alone. 

Thousands of long-time residents 
within this city have lost their homes 
already. While many more are at risk 
of losing their homes, elderly, undocu¬ 
mented, disabled and residents of color 
are overrepresented in this displace¬ 
ment. 

In a city with over 7,000 home¬ 
less people, over 70 percent were previ¬ 
ously housed residents of San Francisco 
before they found themselves on the 
street. 

The city of San Francisco has 2636 


Quality of Life laws, 24 of which are 
specific anti-homeless separate laws 
targeting unhoused people and spent 
$20.6 million arresting offenders of 
these “quality of life" ordinances in 


2015 alone. 

For reference: The U.S. launched 59 
Tomahawk cruise missiles at a Syrian 
government military base earlier this 
month; each missile cost the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer an estimated $1 million. 
While a single military action, total¬ 
ling over $60 million, can make the 
financial woes of our city seem insig¬ 
nificant. 

The city of San Francisco has an 
annual budget of almost $10 billion 
and dedicates 2.7 percent to homeless 
services. That's less than $270 million. 
We have to confront the fact that we 
prioritize aggressive intervention, in¬ 
ternationally and at the local level in 
the form of law enforcement. People 
are getting pushed out of their hous¬ 
ing by U.S. intervention or an Ellis Act 
eviction. Refugees are being denied vi¬ 
sas with no home countries to return to 
and folks are being told to pack up all 
their belongings in the rain and move 
along ... to where? 

As we look out across the globe to a 


massive refugee crisis in Syria, we are 
racked with our own economic refugee 
crisis at home — in our own neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

The city of San Francisco may have 
spent almost $1.5 billion on home¬ 
less services over the last ten year- 
ws andbut it is not nearly enough 
as almost 1,200 people are on the 
90-day shelter waitlist at the time 
of this writing. 

The liberal establishment of 
this so called “progressive" city 
touts our status as a “sanctuary" 
city. But for those without homes, 
there is no sanctuary regardless of 
migrant status. 

But what does this “sanctu¬ 
ary" status mean for the policy 
makers and people of San Fran¬ 
cisco? It means that local law en¬ 
forcement and officials will not 
communicate with Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement. 

Let us look at the case of Luis 
Gongora Pat, a homeless, undocu¬ 
mented, Mayan man who lived 
and worked in this city for 15 years, 
supporting his family back home 
in Mexico. He was shot and killed 
by San Francisco police on April 7, 
2016. The encounter between Luis 
and SFPD lasted a mere 28 seconds 
and ended with a bullet in Luis's 
forehead. The police did not know 
Luis's migrant status, but had they 
known, they would have kept it to 
themselves, protecting him from 
deportation, but that didn't stop 
the officers from taking his life. 
This is the shortsightedness of our 
status as a “sanctuary" city; it ad¬ 
dresses only the chief stigma of 
one's migrant status, the threat 
of deportation. It offers no protec¬ 
tion against the city's general stance 
against the poor and unfortunate. 

The city of San Francisco offers 
sanctuary in name, not practice. ■ 
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The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people: 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP 


Every Tuesday at noon 


The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain decent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Lead Reporter, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D'Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 
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DIGITAL CAMERAS 
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MENT 
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NEW YORK ACTIVISTS FIGHT TO HALT OUALITY OF LIFE 
CITATIONS TO PROTECT UNDOCUMENTED IMMIGRANTS 



New York City has seen a lot 
of action around the intersection 
of immigrant status and qual¬ 
ity of life crimes. San Francisco 
should look at following their 
lead. 

Mayor Bill DeBlasio, like our 
Mayor Lee, has made strong state¬ 
ments shield and stand with im¬ 
migrants. Like San Francisco, 
New York is a sanctuary city . 
However, as many have noted, 
the real way to create a sanctu¬ 
ary is to halt to crackdowns on 
minor offenses—like lodging in 
public spaces—that make immi¬ 
grants the subject of unnecessary 
arrests and can lead to deporta¬ 
tions. 

New York immigrant advo¬ 
cates have been fighting to halt 
these minor offenses, many that 
criminalze behaviors such as 
sleeping which poor and home¬ 
less immigrants need to engage 
in to survive, to protect undocu¬ 
mented immigrants from depor¬ 
tations. 

In places across the coun¬ 


try, if immigrants are arrested 
for things like vending without 
a license, federal authorities are 
notified of their name and how 
to find them. President Trump 
has asked for all those names and 
plans to go after them all regard¬ 
less of how trivial of a crime they 
committed and even if there is no 
conviction. 

In a victory for immgirant 
activists, Los Angeles has vowed 
to stop arresting street vendors 
without a license, and New York's 
De Blasio has retreated from his 
predecessor's overly aggressive 
Quality of Life enforcement. 

Here in San Francisco, we 
haven't been quite making the 
same strides towards truly be¬ 
coming a sancutary for immi¬ 
grants. Many community mem¬ 
bers expressed their concern 
when the new San Francisco 
Police Department Chief Scott 
called himself a “Bratton” po¬ 
lice officer. He was referring to 
the well known police chief who 
made famous the use of the “br 


oken windows” theory, the idea 
that a focus on minor infractions 
will prevent larger crimes. In 
practice, it has only helped lead to 
mass incarceration of poor people 
and people of color. Additonally, 
Bratton was chief commissioner 
in NYC from 1994 to 1996 after 
being chief of the transit police 
there. He is also well known for 
“zero tolerance” policing and in¬ 
troducing CompStat that critics 
say created perverse incentives 
to not report crimes. 

According to Councilman 
Lancman from Queens, “The re¬ 
ality is Bill de Blasio's broken 
windows policing is the fuel for 
Donald Trump's deportation ma¬ 
chine.” 

San Francisco has made 
some progress to date decreasing 
the quality of life enforcement: 
Courts are no longer issuing war¬ 
rants for unpaid poverty-related 
offenses, like sleeping outdoors, 
and rely solely on issuing civil 
assessments. The number of cita¬ 
tions has also gone down 30% be¬ 
tween 2014 and 2016. 

However, these issues should 
give us pause, given the new po¬ 
lice chief's words and the new 
Trump executive orders. Any¬ 
where between 15 to 20 percent 
of people living on the streets are 
undocumented and susceptible 
to police because of there very 
round the clock presence on the 
streets. High proportions of folks 
are subject to searches by police, 
and they can receive misdemean¬ 
ors from police for lodging. This 
would mean both their finger¬ 
prints and contact information is 
shared with the federal govern¬ 
ment, even with our sanctuary 
policy - federal laws trump our 
local laws. 

It is time for San Francisco to 
roll back quality of life enforcing 
- not just because it wastes re¬ 
sources, and criminalizes decent 
people, but because it could also 
lead to deportations. ■ 


SAVE THE DATE for Bocce Ball 2017! 


Saturday, May 13 th 



Join us for an amazing day filled with Bocce Bail 
playing, food and wine, kids activities and much more! We 
invite friends and co-workers to form a Bocce Ball team and 
come celebrate the Spring! 

When: Saturday, May 13stlOAM-2PM 
Where: Aquatic Park Cove 
More info: http://bit.ly/bb2017fb 
Register online: http://bit.ly/bbREG2017 
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Kosh’ tu’n Woo Mu’uch BY AMALIA ALVAREZ 

^Donde esta El Gran Sapo? 

Where is the Great Toad Mu'uch, El Sapo Gongora? 

Cha’a-chaak/Cha’a-chaak/Cha’a-chaak 

Yuum Chaak/Mayan Rain Dios, Kosh^ tu^n Woo Mu^uch 

El Sapo Gongora, The Great Toad with liquid skin and marble ojos 
The Great Toad who hums to you, Dios de La Lluvia/Yuum Chaak 

The Great Toad who strums those sweet vocals in the dark. 

Enticing you with Sapo ballads to bring the floods for the harvest 
En las montahas Yucatecas 

El corazon de la gente esta seco sin El Gran Sapo 

The heart of the people is cracked and thirsty without The Great Toad 

El Sapo! Are you dribbling your soccer ball 

Through the city streets, jugando el flit 

All supernatural, pasando por Yelamu Village? 

Where the Mission Police Station now sits. 

Perched on 17th and Valencia? 

Your bodiless spirit bounces, cruising sideways 
Lighting la mission vision 

Do you ever run into the souls of Ohlone 
Indigena hermanas y hermanos, emerging from 
This moist Ohlone clay, old and fresh 
Like Yuum Chaak’s nubes de agua? 

The Mission Police Station 

Where you went after you were illegally evicted and 
Separated from your brother 

You had no place 
No place to go 
No place to sleep 
No place to exist 
No place to breathe 

You aren't in Teabo, your Mayan Yucatan, 

Laughing with your wife and three children as the youngest 
Face paints with maiz molido 

You aren't in the field sleeping under a roof of emerald palm 
En la montaha con tu gemelo, Jose, sohando de la cosecha. 

La calabaza, y las semillas del pepino 

At the station, you said to the officer behind the window: 

“Send me home if I have to sleep in the streets." 

“Estoy solamente pidiendo ayuda/I am only asking for help" 

Y la policia te respondio: “If you don't leave. I'll lock you up." 

Esa noche no sabias que te iban a matar, esos policias americanos 
That night at the Mission Police Station you didn't know 

You didn't know Sergeant Nate Steger and Officer Michael Mellone 
Were going to roll up on you on 19th and Shotwell, while you sat 
Minding your own business, chillin' against a metal gate 

They hunted you, as if for sport, like robots in a video game 
Programmed to suffocate the living essence of your soul in 28 sec¬ 
onds flat 

You were on the ground when Officer Mellone 
Chose to claim you as his kill, change weapons. 

Take out his gun, and forever extinguish your comic light 

With a fatal blast to your forehead, that tore open 

Your delicate cabeza, and tossed your brains on the sidewalk 

Cha'a-chaak/Cha'a-chaak/Cha'a-chaak 
Yuum Chaak/Dios de La Lluvia, 

Kosh' tu'n Woo Mu'uch ^Has visto El Gran Sapo? 


SEEKING ANSWERS AND 
JUSTICE FOR LUIS 



TJJOHNSTON 


It has been one year since 
Luis Gongora Pat was shot to 
death by San Francisco police 
at the Mission District encamp¬ 
ment where he stayed. 

It will at least another year 
before his surviving family 
could seek answers—if not jus¬ 
tice—at a federal court. 

But on April 7, 2017, the 
first anniversary of this trag¬ 
edy, about 100 people marched 
throughout the city, from the 
site of the 2016 shooting to City 
Hall. 

As a sanctuary city, San 
Francisco doesn't automatically 
factor in immigration status 
when an immigrant interacts 
with local law enforcement. 

But Luis Foot Pat, Gongora Pat's 
cousin, said that his cousin 
was afforded little safety since 
emigrating from the village of 
Teabo in the Mexican state of 
Yucatan. 

"My cousin suffered many 
injustices to get to this Sanc¬ 
tuary City only to face more 
cruelty here," Foot Pat said in a 
statement. "He suffered poverty, forced migra¬ 
tion, low wages, illegal eviction, homelessness 
and discrimination, only to be killed by an act 
of senseless police brutality in less than 30 sec¬ 
onds." 

Bilal Ali, an organizer with the Coalition 
on Homelessness, which publishes Street Sheet, 
was more blunt when he addressed the march¬ 
ers. 

"If you're homeless and an immigrant in 
San Francisco, there is no sanctuary," he said. 

Luis Gongora Pat was an indigenous Mayan 
who moved to the city 14 years earlier. He made 
his living as a restaurant worker and sent money 
to his wife and three children in Teabo. He lost 
his job, then the apartment on Market and Va¬ 
lencia streets he shared with his brother and 
cousin in 2014. He lived in a homeless encamp¬ 
ment on the 400 block of Shotwell Street. 

According to police accounts, on April 7, 
2016, Police heard a report from the Homeless 
Outreach Team that Gongora Pat was brandish¬ 
ing a knife. Two officers—Sgt. Nate Steger and 
Officer Michael Mellone—arrived at the en¬ 
campment at 10:04 Media obtained video 
footage showing the officers stepping out of 
their car and ordering Gongora Pat to get down 
on the ground. 

In a 28-second span, the officers shot six rub¬ 
ber bullets and five live rounds. Gongora Pat died 
shortly afterward. An autopsy indicated that he 
was already down when the killshot entered 
his forehead. A diagram from that autopsy also 
showed that he spun his body around, using his 
arm to shield himself. 

But encampment residents also noted that 
Gongora, a Mayan who spoke little English or 
Spanish, couldn't understand the officers' com¬ 
mands. In subsequent media stories, other 
neighborhood residents—including camp dwell¬ 
ers— disputed the police's claim that Gongora 


Pat lunged at the officers with his knife. Some 
noted that he carried a knife for defensive pur¬ 
poses. 

Shotwell Street's 400 block was the start¬ 
ing point of the anniversary procession. It began 
with a solemn Mayan ritual that included a per¬ 
formance by Aztec dancers. The march stopped 
at three other significant areas: the neighbor¬ 
hood police station where the officers are as¬ 
signed, the area near his old building on Market 
and Valencia, and the steps of City Hall. 

Those intersections also represented a nexus 
of gentrification, anti-immigrant sentiment and 
heavy-handed enforcement on homeless people, 
according to advocates. Laura Guzman, director 
of the Mission Neighborhood Resource Center, 
noted that the city's housing policies displaced 
8,000 Latinos and left another 8,000 at risk. 

The killing of Luis Gongora Pat was one of 
11 police-involved shooting deaths in the city 
since 2014. Like Gongora Pat, most were people 
of color. Only two of those deaths—Alex Nieto's 
in 2014 and Amilcar Perez Lopez's in 2015—saw 
any disposition from the district attorney's of¬ 
fice: it declined to charge the officers involved in 
both cases. 

In the absence of criminal charges, a federal 
civil rights trial is scheduled for October 23, 2018. 
The distant court date isn't just factored by the 
usual litigation requirements of motions, discov¬ 
ery and hearings. The city attorney's office said 
that other police cases are also winding through 
the legal system. 

In the meantime, Gongora Pat's fam¬ 
ily is waiting for an explanation. They said 
in a statement, "Today marks a year since the 
death of Luis, our beloved father, an exemplary 
father, a great son and a great husband, whom 
the San Francisco police took away from us. 
The culprits are still free. How is that possible 
in a city like San Francisco? All we ask is jus¬ 
tice for our father." ■ 
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NO HOUSING FOR IMMIGRANTS IN THE SANCTUARY CITY 


GIANNI JONES 

In the Bay Area, accessing housing 
is a challenge many Americans face. 
While rents are rapidly rising, wages 
have stagnated; someone who works 
one, two, or even three minimum wage 
jobs in the Bay Area just can't afford to 
live here anymore. Now imagine being 
an undocumented immigrant attempt¬ 
ing to access limited, expensive hous¬ 
ing and provide for your family. Often 
times, it can be a debilitating and stress¬ 
ful experience. The current implications 
of immigration policies in America dis¬ 
place and traumatize immigrants and 
refugees as well as foster hysteria and 
xenophobia amongst non-immigrants. 
Research suggests that the inadequate 
supply of housing, particularly afford¬ 
able housing, adversely impact adults 
and children mentally, psychologically, 
and physically. Immigration advocates, 
human services professionals, and com¬ 
munity members seek to rectify the ad¬ 
verse impacts of the housing crisis for 
immigrants and citizens here in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

According to Brian Basinger, direc¬ 
tor of the 0 Foundation, “Everyone is 
experiencing the housing affordability 
crisis. This hits especially hard to those 
of us with fewer options and a greater 
need to remain in SF: immigrants, se¬ 
niors, disabled adults and families with 
disabled children, HIV-positive, LGBTQ. 
Refugees, asylum seekers, and undocu¬ 
mented immigrants have an especially 
difficult time. People with this sta¬ 
tus do not qualify for most affordable 
housing options." In addition, “the fed¬ 
eral government just removed the long¬ 
standing compassionate access program 


that allowed undocumented disabled 
HIV-positive people access to the Hous¬ 
ing Opportunities for People with AIDS 
(HOPWA) program, and undocumented 
immigrants are no longer allowed to ac¬ 
cess the Shelter Plus Care program for 
disabled adults. LGBTQ or HIV-positive 
refugees, asylum seekers, and undocu¬ 
mented immigrants have it even harder 
than their non-LGBTQ or HIV-negative 
counterparts. Due to bias and discrimi¬ 
nation, many of the traditional under- 
the-table housing and employment op¬ 
tions are not available to them because 
of safety concerns." 

“The Q Foundation believes in a 
world where all people have a safe, de¬ 
cent and affordable home," Basinger 
added. “Toward that vision, we prevent 
or end homelessness especially targeting 
members of the LGBTQ or HIV-positive 
communities. We do not gather infor¬ 
mation about any prospective members' 
immigration status." The Q Foundation 
provides an array of housing services in¬ 
cluding emergency financial assistance, 
tenants rights counseling, affordable 
housing workshops, landlord mediation, 
job training and advocacy. 

Even with agencies such as the Q 
Foundation doing some of the critical 
work in securing housing for undocu¬ 
mented immigrants, there are many 
challenges this population still faces. 
These include issues of discrimination 
based on their immigration status, in¬ 
adequate housing, displacement and 
the emotional burden that the undocu¬ 
mented status holds. The Fair Housing 
Acts is supposed to protect people from 
these discriminatory acts when they are 
renting, buying or securing financing 


for any housing. The prohibitions spe¬ 
cifically cover discrimination because of 
race, color, national origin, religion, sex, 
disability and the presence of children. 
But why isn't it sufficiently protecting 
undocumented immigrants in the Bay 
Area? 

Basinger addressed prevalent 
themes of tax giveaways, local legisla¬ 
tion issues, and policies discussed in 
terms of lack of protection of undocu¬ 
mented immigrants rights. 

“With the passing of the Twitter tax 
giveaway there wasn't a plan in place 
for the tidal wave of displacement they 
were about to unleash," he said. “If I had 
to pick the worse part of this, it is how 
the Twitter tax giveaway has dispropor¬ 
tionately impacted poor and homeless 
San Franciscans who rely on SRO hous¬ 
ing to get off of the street. Before the 
Twitter tax giveaway, we could get a ho¬ 
tel for $800 per month. Now those same 
rooms are going for $1600 per month." 
Consequently, poor people, seniors, dis¬ 
abled, families, undocumented immi¬ 
grants, and homeless people are the ones 
feeling the brunt of these actions by the 
government. 

Immigration advocates and agencies 
such as the Q Foundation and Mission 
Neighborhood Resource Center (MNRC) 
attempt to do some damage control by 
implementing programs and projects, 
such as Casa Quezada and the Asylum 
Housing Project. Casa Quezada provides 
case management and housing support 
services ito a clientele that is 55 percent 
immigrants. Their approach is based on 
culturally sensitive practices that har¬ 
ness the housing and supportive needs 
of its targeted population. In addition. 


the Asylum Housing Project seeks to ad¬ 
dress LGBTQ-focused housing program 
for refugees, asylum seekers and un¬ 
documented people. The project is still 
in the development phase, but is a much 
needed program in the community. 

Mission Neighborhood Resource 
Center is at the forefront of providing 
important services to the undocument¬ 
ed and immigrant populations. Laura 
Guzman, one of the founding directors, 
discussed the barriers that many un¬ 
documented immigrants face. “The lack 
of access to public benefits, subsidized 
housing funds, and income are the sig¬ 
nificant barriers that this population 
faces," she says. Guzman also explains 
the implications of lack of income, ac¬ 
cess to benefits, and the increased expe¬ 
rience homelessness within this popu¬ 
lation. Current trends find that “older, 
undocumented immigrants that have 
worked in this country for years, as they 
get older are not able to obtain benefits." 

It is evident that with the lack of ac¬ 
cess to public housing programs, subsi¬ 
dies, or other social services programs 
coupled with limited employment op¬ 
portunities, it becomes virtually impos¬ 
sible for undocumented immigrants to 
maintain—or access—stable housing. 
Developing public policies that adhere 
to tenant rights, address the cost of liv¬ 
ing in the SF Bay Area, and ensure cul¬ 
tural sensitivity are the key steps in 
building an affordable housing model 
that serves the people who need it the 
most. Furthermore, access to adequate 
housing and shelter are human rights, 
so let's continue to advocate the rights 
of many people seeking access to stable 
housing. ■ 
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THE QUIET GENTRIFICATION OF THE WEST SIDE; 

DISPLACEMENT IN THE RICHMOND AND SUNSET 


on a new one. However, according to the unique challenges. 

San Francisco Tenants Rights Union, many “Right now in the Richmond, there are 

landlords attempt to evict tenants by giv- a bunch of single-family homes, or homes 
ing them advisory or warning notices— that were created to be single-family 
a letter that says, for example, that the homes, that are actually two-unit or three- 



CRYSTALYU 

Past the bustling streets downtown 
and the hip young neighborhoods sur¬ 
rounding Divisadero, there lies a quiet, oft- 
overlooked section of San Fran¬ 
cisco. The city's westernmost 
borders are home to two of its 
largest districts: Richmond and 
Sunset. Sandwiching Golden 
Gate Park, the Richmond Dis¬ 
trict is located directly north of 
the park, while the Sunset Dis¬ 
trict lies just south. 

Both neighborhoods were 
originally an expanse of roll¬ 
ing sand dunes and wild waste¬ 
land. First developed in the late 
1800s, it wasn't until after the 
1906 earthquake that the areas 
became fully developed due to 
the need to provide replacement 
housing. Today, both the Rich¬ 
mond and Sunset are known for 
being mostly residential neigh¬ 
borhoods, where one can still 
find reasonably-priced living 
spaces. Serene, laid-back, and 
foggy, the two districts have 
enjoyed a peaceful existence, 
seemingly untouched from the gentrifica- 
tion wars that have plagued the rest of the 
city. 

Unfortunately, they may not be as im¬ 
mune as they seem. Beneath the sleepy 
streets is a troubling trend that's quickly 
bubbling up to the surface. While gentri- 
fication debates have raged around neigh¬ 
borhoods like the Mission and SoMa, the 
Richmond and Sunset have been fighting 
their own battles against housing rights, 
often without the support of the public 
eye. 

“There is a perception that the west 
side is all middle-class homeowners, dis¬ 
connected from the tenant struggles and 
organizing happening in the rest of the 
city," says Dalia Yedidia, a long-time resi¬ 
dent of the Richmond District. “I, myself, 
had this view as someone who grew up 
on Dolores Street. But now that 1 live in 
the Richmond, I understand that it's ac¬ 
tually majority tenant.” 

According to the Rent Board's An¬ 
nual Statistical Report, last year the Rich¬ 
mond saw the highest number of Ellis 
Act petitions, pre-buyout declarations, 
and wrongful eviction reports for ten¬ 
ants. The Sunset and the Richmond also 
had the highest numbers of owner move- 
ins for the second year running, one of the 
most common eviction types—in which 
landlords move-in to evict tenants to then 
later rent at higher prices—in San Francisco 
for rent-controlled units. 

In reality, these struggles have always 
been present in these neighborhoods, but 
have escalated in recent years. Tenants 
are only now starting to organize against 
housing injustices and fight against evic¬ 
tions that may not be legal. Owner move- 
ins (OMI), for example, are evictions that 
are highly abused when landlords want 
to evict a tenant in order to raise the rent 


owner's daughter will be moving back into 
the apartment next spring. Landlords send 
these letters hoping the tenant will move 
out when they've received a “warning.” But 
these notices are not legal eviction notices, 
and tenants should not act on warnings 
that an OMI is coming sometime in the fu¬ 
ture. 

This is just one of many injustices that 
the Richmond and Sunset face. The Hous¬ 
ing Rights Committee of San Francisco 


(HRCSF), an organization that fights for ten¬ 
ants' rights, recently opened an office in the 
Richmond to offer free counseling for any 
housing-related issues, including rent con¬ 
trol, SROs and public housing. They've also 
hired a housing organizer to tackle similar 
issues in the Sunset District. 

Cynthia Fong, a community organizer 
at the HRCSF, is working to help tenants 
realize their rights when faced with evic¬ 
tions. Since the housing and renter land¬ 
scape look so different in the city's west¬ 
ernmost districts, the tenants there face 


unit,” says Fong. “That's something that 
doesn't exist so much in other parts of the 
city. It's part of the reason why the Rich¬ 
mond is still so renter-majority, because 
renters are living in units that may or may 
not be legal.” 

Yedidia echoes similar issues. “Housing 
looks different out here,” she says. “Devel¬ 
opments that happen in the Richmond are 
often too small to qualify for inclusionary 
housing, which means that newer develop¬ 
ments often have no affordable hous¬ 
ing. And the issue of evictions from 
in-laws or small units is only growing.” 

Language barriers also present tre¬ 
mendous difficulties in the area, with 
many large non-English speaking com¬ 
munities living in both districts. 

“An eviction is hard if English is 
your primary language,” says Fong. 
“It's exponentially harder if it's not, and 
your notice comes to you in English— 
which it often does because there are 
no legal requirements for a landlord to 
provide an eviction notice in the lan¬ 
guage of the tenant.” 

“It has definitely impacted how 
comfortable landlords feel harassing 
their tenants,” says Fong. “Some land¬ 
lords will flex their ability to harass the 
tenants in English, and know that they 
can get away with it because they expect 
the tenant will not exercise their rights, for 
lack of understanding.” 

Hai Chi Vu, a former resident of the 
Richmond District for 12 years, saw many 
instances of this before his own family 
was forced to move. “A lot of tenants who 
are low-income are at risk because many 
are new immigrants with language barri¬ 
ers, working families with young children, 
and seniors,” says Vu. “Tenants aren't as 
informed about their rights due to complex 
legal languages, and are unable to hold 


landlords accountable. Folks are fearful to 
confront landlords and lose their homes.” 

The HRCSF urges tenants to contact 
them for support. The organization offers 
counseling in English, Spanish, Cantonese, 
Mandarin and Russian. 

Beyond this, the Rich¬ 
mond and Sunset are still 
facing many familiar issues 
of gentrification. While both 
districts are historically af¬ 
fordable neighborhoods, 
there's no question that rents 
are rapidly on the rise, forc¬ 
ing many tenants to seek 
cheaper places to live. 

“The bottom line for a 
lot of property owners is that 
now, it's a very lucrative time 
to sell your property or to 
find new tenants,” explains 
Fong. “Part of the reason is 
that in California, we don't 
have any agency control. 
State law prohibits that from 
happening. There is organiz¬ 
ing at a state level to help 
procure that law, but right 
now, there's nothing that 
prevents the landlord from 
evicting the [existing] tenant and raising 
the rents as high as they can for the new 
tenant. And that's a story we hear so often 
at this point.” 

For Vu, this presents a troubling issue. 
As an employee of the Community Youth 
Center in the Richmond, he often works 
with young students and families that 
have been affected by rising rents. 

“Over the course of a year, some move 
away to more affordable neighborhoods 
such as the Portola, Excelsior, Bayview and 
Visitacion Valley,” says Vu. “Many of my 
students will have to commute across the 
city to continue school. Since many of our 
youth and their families are new immi¬ 
grants, affordable rent is what is keeping 
their families in the city.” 

Although faced with immense chal¬ 
lenges, the residents of both districts are 
resilient and remain optimistic. Says Ye¬ 
didia, the most important thing for tenants 
is “definitely just knowing your rights, and 
what landlords can and can't do. Organiza¬ 
tions like the Housing Rights Committee 
are crucial to forming a strong community 
of tenants, so we can defend each other and 
assert our rights.” 

Vu agrees, encouraging those who are 
interested in helping to volunteer with the 
HRCSF. “Residents can get educated through 
attending workshops on tenant rights. 
Most importantly, we must look out for our 
neighbors who may be facing evictions and 
hold landlords accountable.” 

“Like every neighborhood in the city, 
[these neighborhoods] have a rich culture 
and identity, which I'm glad community 
members are active in preserving,” he says. 
“Gentrification is an ongoing problem, but I 
believe that the community can respond to 
changes proactively and creatively.” ■ 


a 

Housing looks different 
out here. Developments that 
happen in the Richmond are 
often too small to qualify 
for inclusionary housing, 
which means that newer 
developments often have 
no affordable housing. And 
the issue of evictions from 
in-laws or small units is 
only growing.” 
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VENDOR PROFILE: GEROME OWENS 

My name is Gerome Vince Owens. I was born June 6,1950 .1 was raised in San 
Francisco. I grew up in Lower Haight, which is called the Western Addition. 1 am the 
oldest child of four children that precede me in death. At the age of seven, my par¬ 
ents separated. The second oldest and 1 stayed with my mother. My youngest broth¬ 
er stayed with my dad. My little sister stayed with foster parents up until she was 
an adult. As a child 1 went to Sunday school every Sunday. 1 sang in the choir, and 1 
was very active in the church until 1 became a teen. 1 attended several high schools 
throughout San Francisco, but 1 finished my senior year at John Adams Adult High 
School. Through my years in school 1 had a learning disability, but 1 still wanted to 
make my family proud. By me being the first born, it was important for me to receive 
my high school diploma. My older cousin Patricia helped me obtain my high school 
diploma. I played sports from time to time such as volleyball and body surfing. My 
first job as a teenager was working with my uncle Bob at a plating and polishing 
company in San Francisco. 

I am an artist of music and dance. My father was a musician and he played the 
drums. I played a few different instruments, such as the flute, saxophone and organ. 
In my late teens, I danced for Black Light Exposure up until graduation. I enjoyed Arts 
so much that I majored in Arts at Santa Rosa Community College. After about two 
years of college, I traveled for about seven years throughout the East Coast. In the ear¬ 
ly 8o's, I received a Music Appreciation Certificate at Laney College. I then decided to 
move to New York, where I worked at a dance studio/ballroom. When I moved there 
I mastered many trades, including nursing, stage work, facilities management, and 
teaching. I made New York my home for seven years. Once returning back to Califor¬ 
nia, I made Marin County my home for a few years before moving back to San Fran¬ 
cisco, which has been my home now since the 1980's. 

When I moved to San Francisco, I decided to shift my career to the hospitality 
field where I worked as a prep cook at the Trident in Sausalito. I also worked at the 
Hilton Regency as a waiter/bar back. Around this time, things had changed in my 
life, so I decided to sell Street Sheet. I've been doing this for about 15 years around San 
Francisco. I play music alongside selling Street Sheet. Sometimes I work with home¬ 
less people by giving out food and clothes during the holiday season. I also work with 
disabled people. 

One of my favorite hobbies when I moved to San Francisco was to play the har¬ 
monica or my flute at Castro and Market for money. I also enjoy taking the lady in my 
life out to the movies, the theater and the symphony. I love going to horse races at 
theGolden Gate Fields with my uncle's children and friends as well. 

Despite my learning disabilities, my girlfriend and angel that went to heaven, 
Drewcella, motivated me to share my story. I admired that she wrote short stories and 
she told me I should share my story. I promised her before her passing that I would get 
a piece of my writing published. I also want to thank my mom and my dad for bring¬ 
ing me into this world. 

I am also seeking employment working with people with disabilities. You can 
email streetsheet@cohsf.org if for any employment leads. ■ 


Writer’s Corner 


WHAT MAKES YOU FEEL SAFE? WHAT OR WHO 
PROTECTS YOU? IF YOU WERE TO TRULY MAKE THIS 
CITY A SANCTUARY, WHAT WOULD IT LOOK LIKE? 

START A POEM WITH THE LINE: 

I FIND SANCTUARY IN... 

I MAKE MY SHIELD FROM... 

WHEN I CAST A PROTECTION SPELL, I CONJURE... 


This writing prompt is brought to you by Ghostlines. Ghostlines 
is a Bay Area collective of poets, artists, and educators comprised 
of Ariana Weckstein, Gabriel Cortez, Isabella Borgeson, Jade Cho, 
and Natasha Huey. We are committed to using art to cultivate 
empathy. To disrupt violent systems and thought. To nurture 
and challenge ourselves and our communities to rise. www. 

GHOSTLINESCOLLECTIVE.TUMBLR.COM 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO SHARE YOUR WRITING WITH 
THE STREET SHEET, YOU CAN E-MAIL 
STREETSHEET@COHSF.ORG OR MAIL TO 
STREET SHEET 468 TURK ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102. 



APRIL 28 & 29 

8 PM 
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Travel Ban Protest San Francisco International Airport 

Thousands of people show up at San Francisco 
International Airport following the executive order that 
puts a travel ban on certain countries. Several people 
were detained at the airport following this executive 
order, prompting nationwide outrage. 

About the artist, Kenzie Alizabeth: I started Kenzie 
Alizabeth Photography when I was thirteen years old and 
I never planned on it being more than just a hobby but as 
years went by, my camera became a self expression for me. 
My inspiration comes from everything that I see, or think, 
or feel. I've learned to see beauty in all of the world and as 
a photographer, I believe it's my job to help capture it and 
to shed light on causes that are important to me. 

I PHOTOS; KENZIE ALIZABETH WWW.KENZIEALIZABETH.COM I 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITIOH 



UNDERWRITER CONTRIDUTION 

[l want to become 
for $50 or more. 


2 an Underwriter I [ 


MONTHLY CONTRIDUTION 

1 1 want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
fori 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 


SINGLE CONTRIDUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 
with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$25 $50 $75 $150 $200 Other $ 

PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD (MASTERCARD OR VISA) 

I Card Number: 




Expiration Date: 

I Name on Card: 

I (as it appears) 

I Signature: 

All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness, _ 


We appreciate your support. 


Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 






































































